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For “ The Friend.”’ 
Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


In this work the learned author endeavors 
from various sources to collect information as 


many of them were denied or disregarded.|the sight of God, than all the nations of the 
In speaking of the teaching of our Saviour,/world ; every Israelite is of more value before 
eikie says: Him than all the nations who have been or 
“Tt was reserved for Christ to bring the}will be.’ 
character of God, as a God of love, into full} “To the Greek, the word ‘humanity,’ as a 
noon-day light, in his so loving the world as|term for the wide brotherhood of all races, 
to give his only-begotten Son, that whosoever|was unknown. All races, except. his own, 
believeth in Him might not perish but have|were regarded and despised as ‘barbarians.’ 
eternal life. In the New Testament, He is|Socrates only gave expression to the general 
first called our Father in Heaven—the Father /|feeling of his countrymen when he thanked 


of all mankind. The Old Testament pro- 
claimed Him the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob—the Portion of Israel; Christ points 


the eyes of all nations to Him as the God of 


the whole human race. 
“The morality taught by Christ is in keep- 
ing with such fundamental demands. To be 


the Gods daily for being man and not beast, 
male and not female, Greek and not barbarian. 

“The Roman, in common with antiquity 
at large, considered all who did not belong to 
his own state as hostes, or enemies ; and hence, 
unless there were a special league, all Romans 
held that the only law between them and 





to the condition of the Jews at the time of/a perfect Christian is to be a sinless man—/those who were not Romans was that of the 


the coming of our Saviour ; their connection 
with the Gentile world; the mental, moral 
and physical peculiarities of their people ; the 
character of the country they inhabited ; and 
their past history and their future hopes and 
aspirations—with the object of throwing such 
light as history can furnish on the doings and 
teachings of our Saviour when personally on 
earth. 








that era has been principally drawn from the 
sacred narratives themselves, will probably 
be surprised in reading such a work, at the 
amount of collateral information that can be 
p § ‘rawn from other sources. Yet some of this 
is so mingled with fable as to require the exer- 


sinless through the obedience of perfect love.|stronger, by which they were entitled to sub- 
Such a morality has the seal of the living God |jugate such races if they could, plunder their 
on its forehead. possessions and make the people slaves. The 

“It is to be remembered, in realizing our|fact that a tribe lived on the bank of a river 
obligations to Christ, that there was a perfect|on the other side of which the Romans had 
novelty in this teaching. Antiquity, outside|settled, made its members ‘rivals,’ for the 
the Jewish world, had no conception of what|word means simply the dwellers on opposite 
we call sin. There is no word in Greek for|sides of a stream. It was even objected to 
what we mean by it: the expression for it is|Christianity, indeed, that its folly was patent, 


Those, whose knowledge of the events ofjsynonymous with physical evil. There was|from its seeking to introduce one religion for 


either no guilt in an action, or the deity was|all races. ‘The man,’ says Celsns, ‘who can 

to blame, or the action was irresistible. believe it possible for Greeks and Barbarians, 
“The Roman was as free from having any|in Asia, Europe and Libya, to agree in one 

conception of sin as the Greek. code of religious laws, must be utterly devoid 
“ We owe it no less to Christ that the belief|of sense.’ 

in a future life, with its light or shadow de-| “It wasleft to Christ to proclaim the brother- 


arte & cise of careful judgment to separate the real| pending on a future judgment, is now part of|hood of all nations by revealing God as their 


tof @ from the fictitious, The author might have 
lessened the bulk of his work (which is in 
nila. B two large octavo volumes), perhaps without 
“ diminishing its value, by omitting some of the 
“ imaginative descriptions of the personal ap- 
rome conversations and doings of our 
viour ; and the legends and traditions which 
grew up among Christians in the early or 
al. @ middle ages respecting him and his family, 
and the wonderful works which he wrought 

in Judea, 
The book is written in a reverent spirit, 
and there is much in it that can be read with 
gt satisfaction, as well as interest. Yet there 
idia §@ =«8e Many passages in which the author must 
ating depend mainly on his imagination for the 
llegt§ §=materials of his narrative. This is the case 
in his accounts of the conversations between 
our Saviour and those with whom he had in- 
nab trcourse, as recorded in the Scripture narra- 


the creed of the world. Judaism indeed, injcommon Father in Heaven, filled towards 
its later years at least, knew these revelations, |them witb a father’s love ; by his commission 
but Judaism could never have become the/to preach the Gospel to all; by his inviting 
religion of mankind. Pagan antiquity had/all without distinction, who labored and were 
ceased to have any fixed ideas of anything|heavy laden, to come to Him, as the Saviour 
beyond this life. Immortality was an open|sent from God, for rest. 
question ; the dream of poets rather thanthe| “In this great principle of the essential 
common faith. But Christ brought life and|equality of man, and his responsibility to God, 
immortality to light through the Gospel. the germs lay hid of grand truths imperfectly 
“The leaven thus cast into the mass of|realized even yet. It is to this we owe the 
humanity has already largely transformed|conception of the rights of individual con- 
society, and is destined to affect it for good,|science as opposed to any outward authority. 
in ever-increasing measure, in all directions.| There was no dream of such a thing before 
The one grand doctrine of the Brotherbood|Christ came. 
of Man, as man, is in itself the pledge of| “The Slave before Christ came, was a piece 
infinite results, The seminal principle of all|of property of less worth than land or cattle. 
true progress must ever be found in a proper| An old Roman law enacted a penalty of death 
sense of the inherent dignity of manhood; in|for him who killed a ploughing ox ; but the 
the realization of the truth that the whole|murderer of a slave was called to no account 
human race are essentially equal in their|whatever. Crassus, after the revolt of Spar. 


tives. These conversations he relates with | faculties, nature, and inalienable rights. Such|tacus, crucified 10,000 slaves at one time, 


many additions, pointing out the trains ofjan idea was unknown to antiquity. 
thought, the peculiar feelings and the motives |Jew, speaking in the Fourth Book of Esdras,|to their masters for execution, 30,000 slaves 

were present in the minds of the speak-|addressed God—‘On our account Thou hast|who had fought for Sextus. Pompeius Trajan, 
ers. Some light is undoubtedly thrown upon|created the world. 
vd them by our author; but the reader must be|from Adam, Thou hast said are nothing, and/000 slaves fight at one time in the amphi- 
careful not to accept his version of such occa-|are like spittle, and Thou hast likened their| theatre, for t 


whie 


The| Augustus, in violation of his word, delivered 


Other nations, sprung|the best of the Romans of his day,-made 10,- 


e amusement of the people, and 


sions any further than as it commends itself| multitude to the droppings from a cask. But| prolonged the massacre 123 days. 


to his own solid judgment. 


we are thy people, whom thou hast called| “The great truth of man’s universal brother- 


vad We have become so familiar with the blessed | th first-born, thine only-begotten, thy well-\ hood was the axe laid at the root of this de- 
by, doctrines of the Gospel, that it is difficult to|beloved.’ In the Book Sifri, the Rabbis tell|testable crime—the sum of all villanies. By 


realize the condition of a world in which us—‘A single Israelite is of more worth in}|first infusing kindness into the lot of the slave, 


Ree. 4’ 
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then by slowly undermining slavery itself,|Charley, and, God helping me, I never shall.” | whatsoever He requires of thee ; so that what 
each century has seen some advance, till at|This incident is a forcible illustration of the|ever thou dost do, it may be to the honor and 
last the man-owner is unknown in nearly fact that as men and women we are uncon-|glory of God. And do not look at the outward 
every civilized country, and even Africa itself,|sciously influencing those about us by our|presence of thy husband ; but look at the Lorde 
the worst victim of slavery in these later|}example for good or evil. And it not infre-jand serve Him with a joyful heart, mind, so 
ages, is being aided by Christian England to|quently happens that what we do has far|and spirit all the days thou livest upon th 
raise its slaves into freemen. greater influence upon those with whom welearth. 

“ Aggressive war* is no less distinctly de-|come in contact than what we say. From him, who had a great love and respe¢ 
nounced by Christianity, which, in teaching| As Christians we are under the most solemn jfor thy dear husband, for his work and ser 
the brotherhood of man, proclaims war a re-|obligations to make our religion the one active|vice in the Lord, who is content in the wil 
volt, abhorent to nature, of brothers against|principle of our daily life, carrying it with us|of God, and all things that He doeth :—a 
brothers. The voice of Christ, commanding|Wherever we go. so-must thou be. And so, the Lord God 4 
peace on earth, has echoed through all the| There are many persons who seem to think|mighty settle and establish thee and thing 
centuries since his day, and has been at least|that they are destitute of all influence, and}upon the heavenly Rock and Foundation} | 
so far honored that the horrors of war are|who say that if they thought they had any|that, as thy children grow in years, they may | 
greatly lessened, and that war itself—no|influence, they would do this or that. Now,|grow in grace, and so in favor with the Lord) © 
longer the rule, but the exception—is much |the very idea that any one is devoid of in-| Amen. GrorGEe Fox. 7 ~ 
rarer in Christian nations than in former|fluence isan absurdity. “ If,” as Gough puts! Postseript.—I know thy husband hath le +3 
times. it, “ you stand still, feld your arms, shut your|, good savor behind him, so I desire thom” 

“The poor in antiquity, were in almost as|eyes, close your lips, you exert an influence| mayest do the same.” on 
bad a plight as the slave. ‘How can you|by the position you oceupy—you can not help 5 a i a 
possibly let yourself down so low as not tolit.”. What a thought have we here for every| How beautifully George Fox, in the fore” 
repel a poor man from you with scorn?’ is|father and mother, and all who have the early |going sympathetic address to this bereaved 
a question of a rhetorician of the imperial|training of children in charge! There are widow,—after setting forth the te Lond 
times of Rome to a rich man. No one of the|those in our homes, church or neighborhood|Which flow from an union with the Lord, ag” 
thousands of rich men living in Rome ever|who are being daily influenced by what we|the Husband and Father of his people,—ens 
conceived the idea of founding an asylum for|do, and this one fact alone ought to lead us deavors to stimulate her to do the day’s work, 
the poor, or a hospital for the sick. There|to strive to live nearer to God each day, so|to put on his strength, and to hope for hig 
were herds of beggars. Seneca often mentions|that whether we eat or drink, or whatever|blessing on a faithful discharge of her a 
them, and observes that most men fling an|we do, we shall do all to the glory of God.—|as @ spiritual nursing-mother over her house 
alms toa beggar with repugnance, and care-| Geo. M. Howe. hold. Indeed, he goes further ; and subjoins 
fully avoid all contact with him. But we For “The Friena.” Lis fervent prayer, that her children may 68 
know the sayings’ of Christ— It is more . : conen" established upon the Rock, Christ Jesus, and 
blessed to give than to receive: ‘I was an Gleanings from Quaker Annals, thus be favored of the Most High, through 
hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, The following letter of condolence was ad-/the fervent exercise of their surviving paretit 
and ye gave me drink; I was astranger, and dressed to the widow of Robert Barclay, soon But here, it may be well to pause—and hold 
ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I after his decease, by George Fox. It is an|up to view, one means, among others, whieh 
was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, effusion of the ancient, evangelical spirit, and|she used, by way of laying open the ground 
and ye came unto me.’ ‘Give to the poor. |Was the last letter, except one, which that|of the bearts of her tender offspring to the 





The abject and forlorn received a charter of| Worthy ever wrote. thas genial rays of Divine Light. We are informed 
human rights, when He proclaimed that all George Fox to Christian Barclay. by a Friend, who, about this time, passed 
men are brethren: sprung from the same 28th of 10th mo. 1690. |several days under her roof, that “ when her 


children were up in the morning, and dressed, 


human stock; sons of the same Almighty Dear friend!—With my love to thee and 
she sat down with them before breakfast, and 


Father; one family in himself, the Head of|thy children, and all the rest of Friends in 








regenerated humanity.” the holy Seed, Christ Jesus, that reigns over|in a religious manner waited upon the Lord ;" 
: tb te biatitnel’s all; in whom ye all bave life, and salvation, | which pious care,” he adds, “and motherly 
and rest, and peace with God ! instruction of her children when young, doubt- 


The Power of Example.—Not long since the Now, dear Friend, though the Lord hath jlees had its desired effect upon them ; for, as 
writer called on a business friend at his office, |t#ken thy dear husband from thee, his wife,/they grew in years, they also grew in the 
and while there was introduced to a promi- and his children, the Lord will be a Husband|knowledge of the blessed Truth; and since 
nent clergyman, who told the following story to thee, and a Fatherto thy children. There-|that time, some of them have become public 
during a conversation upon the use of tobacco. |fore, cast thy care upon the Lord and trust/ preachers thereof.” 

“Some years ago,” he said, “I was an in-|i0 Him: let Him be thy confidence, and let} When we call to remembrance the fervent 
veterate smoker. I had abandoned the habit |ty eye be unto Him at all times; who is a|zeal, faith and constancy of our worthy elders 
two or three times, but after the lapse of a/STeat Ruler and Orderer of all, both in heaven|and predecessors in the Truth, who, through 
few months would return to it again. One |@nd earth, and hath the breath and souls of|manifold sufferings, were enabled to bear a 
day after dinner, as I was lying on the sofa all in his eternal infinite hand! And all the/faithful testimony to the purity and spiritu- 
in my study, I overheard my two little boys, creation is upheld by his Word and power, by |ality of the gospel dispensation, an earnest 
who were playing in the hall, telling each which they were made j—so that & sparrow desire is raised in us, that we, who succeed 
other what they were going to do when they cannot fall to the ground without his will and|them in the same profession, may be excited 
became men. After the oldest one had stated Pleasure ;—and his sons and servants in his|to follow theirexample. In order whereunto, 
his plans the little six year old spoke up: ‘[’}] Image, are of greater value in his eye than|we recommend to every particular member 
tell you what I’m going to do when I get to many sparrows. Therefore, thou and thy |of our Society, a strict and serious self-examina- 
be aman. I’m going to smoke cigars, like family may rejoice, that thou hadst such an|tion, whether we are really concerned for the 
papa.’ I sprang from the sofa, and opening offering to offer up unto the Lord, as thy dear|glory of God and the honor of his name? Are 
the door said, ‘Charley, papa wants to see husband ; who, I know, is well in the Lord,/our hearts united unto Him, and one unto 
you a minute.’ The little boy ran into my|i® whom he died, and is at rest from his|another? Do we live answerably to thé 
study at- the call, and I took him upon my labors, and bis works follow him. a cae oo of our profession ? Do we walk as 
knee, and with tears running down my cheeks|. And, now, my dear Friend, do thy diligence ecometh the followers of Christ ? Do we 
eaid, “Charley, papa heard what you just|i® thy family, in bringing up thy children in|not depart from the testimonies of Truth, or 
said, and it made him feel very badly. Now, the fear of the Lord, and in his new covenant|the known doctrines of his gospel ? Do we 

apa is not going to smoke any more, and he of life; that thou mayest present them to/in our conversation among men, live in the 
Ltd that God will help his darling boy to God as his children, and all thy servants and|practice of Christian humility and self-denial? 
keep free from the dreadful habit.’ tenants, in the wisdom of God. Thou must|Doth our “light so shine before men, that 

“That was seven years ago,” he continued, answer the Truth in them all, in Truth, holi-|others seeing our good works, may glorify 
“and I have never violated my pledge to me righteousness, and justice, and walking|our Father which is in heaven?” 








* [Christianity is opposed to all war.] his presence to assist, and enable thee to perform|shall find that we have declined from the” 





umbly before God. Thou wilt always feel} If upon such a solemn search, any of us 
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testimonies borne by our faithful predecessors ;| happy dissolution, if held up to the view of|shadow of death, and be an Israelite indeed ; 

that we have gone astray, and been too remiss} posterity, might be a likely means of kindling] for the King’s highway (from Egypt to Ca- 

in our conduct and conversation: that we/the same holy zeal and resolution to tread in}naan) runs right across it; nevertheless a 
have been too conformable to the customs and| their footsteps.’ When ministering Friends,| most ravishing beauty appears on the soul 
manners of the world, and have not walked|(whom she truly loved as brethren and sisters|even in her wilderness state; how goodly 
according to the plainness and purity of ourjin gospel fellowship,) in the course of their|(says one) are thy tents, O Jacob! It was 
profession : let us humble ourselves before the|visits came where she lived, they generally| grateful news to my good spouse and self to 
Lord, and turn unto Him with all our hearts,|lodged at their house, at which time she sel- en thee was favored with a kind visitation 

who is “long suffering and gracious, and de-}dom missed to prepare her family and inform| whilst on thy travels abroad ; that thy mouth 
lighteth in mercy ; who reconcileth the peni-|the neighborhood of an intention to sit awhile] was at times opened by way of testimony in 

tent, healeth their backslidings, is the repairer| together in the evening, which opportunities|the assemblies of God’s people, faithful,* to 

of breaches, and the restorer of paths to walk] were often singularly blessed with divine com-| whom indeed nothing can be more pleasing 

in.” Such an holy care and watcbfulness in| fort and edification. Her diligence in attend-| than to hear babes in the temple crying ho- 

® every particular, each over himself, will be|ing meetings for religious worship was no less|sanna, and prattling forth (though by half. 
@ greatly conducive to the confirming and| manifest than her steady zeal for supporting; words and broken sentences) their Heavenly 
_@ strengthening our church-fellowsbip and com-|Christian discipline, and that she and others| Father’s praise, so be it in Hebrew, the lan- 
@ munion, and to making us one another's joy| might adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour] guage of the true Jew. Mayest thou, tender 
"@ in the Lord. in all things; yet was her zeal mixed with| youth, watch, watch as if for life, against 
F For “The Friend.” | Charity, for having long experienced how few| aught that would cramp thy growth, (now in 
a Ellen Evans. were qualified to lay justice precisely to the| growing time) that so from a child’s state 
A few letters, and only a few, from Ellen line and righteousness to the plumb line, she| thee may gradually advance to that of a man; 

Evans appear in the Pemberton correspond- thought it safest rather to incline to the mer-|even such a watchman that cannot hold his 
ence, but they are of so original and weighty 
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_@acharacter it is thought as to merit being God which bringeth salvation had appeared| their eyes to behold the holy city surrounded 
| @ brought more prominently to view, believing| to allmen. She delighted to converse with| with the enemy, and many of her precious sons 


that the experience of those who have trod- 
den thestraight and narrow path is often help- 
ful to the struggling traveller of the present 
day. The following brief account of her is 
condensed from Piety Promoted: “She was 
the daughter of Rowland and Margaret Ellis, 
born near Dolgelly, in the principality of 
Wales, in the year 1685. A naturally good 
understanding was improved by religious edu- 
cation ; and strict attention to the dictates of 
Divine Grace, soon distinguished her as one 
seeking after heavenly treasure, which made 8 [ I 
pher in riper years an humble member of So-|sbe loved all her life-long, had not enabled youth may become publishers thereot. Thee 
tiety. She married Jno. Evans, a much es-| her to sustain it, she must have sunk under|sees I am just out of paper, therefore must 
teemed Friend, to whom she was truly a help|it.’ Her last illness began about a year before|say no more but that I am, more than I can 
meet, more especially in public religious ser-|her decease. In the forepart of it, she felt a/tell thee, thy real well-wisher, and give my 
vices ; for whenever she discovered the least|!owness and depression of mind, which caused} love to thy companion. ELLEN Evans. 
inclination in him to visit meetings of Friends] her to cry : ‘Tell me, oh! thou whom my soul (To be continued.) 
whether far or near, she did all in her power von thou feedest ; aes a makest — 
to cherish and encourage that motion. She|thy flocks to rest at noon? But after some i i7] 
was also a great amen and comfort to him|time this cloud was removed, and she was en- The Samaritan Passover on Gerizim. 
under his spiritual conflicts, about the time of ag to say, Jae oe me to his manent 
his first appearing in a public testimony. In ing house, ap is banner over me was love.’ A s Pa : 
br family sho was an example of pio and| Thus by remembering hor Crentor in the daya| malted, the Jews went thither to celebrate 
industry, rising early in the morning and en-|of her youth, and a steady perseverance in deatio ed it was no longer lawful for them 
ie couraging others to do so; often observing|the path of humble obedience to’ the will of to aeivitine the eae tana, Son en ak 
that those who lay late, lost the youthful] God, relying on his mercy in and through) | og vas ox slinit (Deut. 16 : 5, 6): “Thou 
nt § beauty of the day, and wasted the most pre-|Jesus Christ, her crucified and risen Saviour, shields tab nae the senile within ea 
rs § tious part of their time; that the sun was the/she was enabled to meet the king of terrors of oh a odin bat at the dene wtheh she 
sh § candle of the world, the light of which called| with a serene countenance, and resigned her eed éh sided chadl chives vt had ile unc 
a J won us to arise and apply to our several} breath, without sigh or groan, the 29th day o in.” And now the Jewish ehoteventé of that 
u- J duties ; when the affairs of the morning were| the 4th month, and was buried at Gwynedd feast is but a partial one in the household 
st | transacted, it was almost her invariable prac-|the 2d of the 5th mo. 1765, being, we trust, with a bit heaaae leans Od/vesedosnt iadéds- 
ed | tice, except on meeting days, to retire about|admitted to the general assembly and chureh| | anded sntittes:’ laedie as aise teh’ lt this 
ed | Noon, with the bible or some other religious} of the first born, which are written in heaven.” world is there any coutineatton of that sacri- 
to, book, when a portion of her time was spent Of whom we may safely judge it might be fice; and that is ole the ruins of the ancient 
yer | alone, from which retirement she often re-|truly said, she was an elder indeed worthy Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim, b the 
1a. | turned with evident tokens that her eyes had|of double bonor.. W.P.T. | ? 0 the Gainaritats O60 , 
he | been bathed in tears. She was remarkably vote veaie th et m tee cananluialind by 
rej Well acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, spr dinane © eee -reneneneee J dered, aaa the Geeneritutis were a mongrel 
ito | also with the writings and characters of our (Received at Warrington, Ist mo. 7th, 1752.) trae ‘wneh: a aaniiaiel religion, so many 
he | ancient worthy Friends, together with those Ligne associations cluster around Mount 
as | of her own time; frequently expressing ‘ the] saw several letters lately wrote by thee to thy Gerizim. and the connection of the Samaritan 
we | Many advantages she reaped from often con-| valuable parents—one of which more particu-| +4. and ceremonies is so direct with the 
or | Versing with the dead and absent ;’ endeavoring] larly made some tender impressions on MY| yi inal Hebrew ritual, that an exceptional 
wé | tocultivate the same disposition in her family| mind, from which sprung a disposition to send| > _ t 
the | by often calling them together in the winter|thee a few lines; which though perbapstbou| «7 ps Gret appearance in the ministry is believed 
al? | @venings, and requiring one of her children to} may not need them from me, yet hope they|to have been in 1750, whilst accompanying John 
hat | Tead audibly in the Bible or some other re-| will not hurt thee, being the effects of love.| Churchman, at a meeting at Penzance, Cornwall, Eng- 
ify | ligious book ; repeatedly observing to them,|I am not sorry, but have rather reason to re-|!and, when about 23 years of age, of sate , pa aly 
‘the benefit which attended the preserving|joice to hear thee bemoan thy wilderness ‘on re ean Oe ee taletions| thither end 
° ia 9 : ° : poke a few words in way of testimony, tender an 
ws | the characters of those faithful ministers and|travail; it were impossible thou should miss}; oxen being the first time, and I thought it had 
the | ¢lders in the Church whose pious lives and!this desert, this land of drought, and of the! good degree of the savor of truth attending.” 


the uninstructed Indians about their senti-| carried captives to a strange land, (to a state 
ments of the Supreme Being; and often said,|of alienation). Where are there any (thou, 
‘She discerned evident traces of Divine good-|O God, mayest see many though we see few) 
ness in their uncultivated minds.’ In her|fine youths remaining yet within her walls, 
friendship she was warm and steady, and on} who, being filled with holy ambition, are 
her death-bed earnestly pressed her children| catching up the weapons of former worthies 
‘ Not to forget the friends of their father andj (with which they wrought wonders), are run- 
mother.’ ning to and fro through her streets, blowing 

Some years before her decease she lost, in| their trumpets in order to gather a company 
the husband of her youth, a bosom friend and| to repel the armies of the aliens, to save the 
the great support of her age, which proved|city from total invasion. Send forth thy 
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John Pemberton: Dear young friend,—I 
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ciful side, firmly believing that the Grace of| peace,—as indeed who can that have use of 


so great a trial that she said: ‘If God, whom} word, O God! that so great a company of 
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interest attaches to this one vestige of the|ready for the sacrificial services. 
ancient passover sacrifice, with its standing|the temple ruins and the tents two fires were 


witness to God’s foreshadowed plan of salva- 
tion by the blood of the Lamb. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, April 12, 1881, 
with two traveling companions, I rode up 
along the way by which the disciples of Jesus 
had gone to the city of Sychar to purchase 
food, while he sat by Jacob’s well and had 
that memorable conversation with the woman 
of Samaria. The well of Jacob and the re- 
puted tomb of Joseph were behind us. At 
our right,.on the north, frowned Ebal, the 


the mount of blessing. Before us was Nab- 


Sychar, and yet earlier of ancient Shechem. 


the walled town, and out of the western gate, 
we came to our tents, already pitched for us, 
where we were greeted by Youhannah El 
Karey, a Christian missionary at Nablous, 
and told that we were just in season for the 

assover sacrifice in Gerizim. A few minutes 


his kind escort. 
Recalling the great events in the history 


of God's people which had their centre at or|down that the kneeling high-priest began the 
service by an invocation, imploring God’s ac- 
ceptance of this sacrifice according to his : 
word. Then came a recital of the story of|abstract cavils of unbelief. “Churches wer 
the exodus, and of the institution of this sac- Y 
rifice, in which the people joined with the|really selfish purposes; the clergy were mea 
who, for the most part, preached what they 
did not really believe, and got their living 


near that mountain, it did not seem so strange 
that the Samaritans gave it the first place in 
their reverence and affections. It was there 
that Abraham rested and builded bis first 
altar to Jehovab on his coming a pilgrim to 
Canaan. There was the home of Jacob. 
There the embalmed body of Joseph was laid 
to rest nearly two centuries after his death 
in Egypt. There the whole land was for- 
mally dedicated to Jehovah, with stately 
ceremonies as directed by Moses and con- 
ducted by Joshua, when the Israelites were 
fairly in its possession. There again all the 
people were gathered, to renew their neglected 


Joshua. There, on the plain, Abimelech, the 
first claimant of royal honors in Israe!, was 
declared king, in the days of the judges; and 
there, from one of the mountain cliffs, still 
pointed out, his brother Jotham spoke his 


here, two centuries later, the foolish son of 
Solomon was crowned king of united Israel, 
and there his folly cost him the greater part 
of his kingdom. There also the ten revolt- 
ing tribes crowned their new king, and estab- 
lished their first capital. There again, afterthe 
Assyrian overthrow of Israel, the new hybrid 


Samaritan people, with their imperfect un-|The inhabitants of a prosperous and pictur- 


standing of the Mosaic law, built their tem- 
ple and conducted their worship for centu- 
ries. To the manifold associations and tradi- 
tions of this sacred site the remaining Sama- 
ritans cling with superstitious veneration, 
saying, as said the woman at the well, “Our 
fathers worshiped in this mountain.” 

Less than a hundred and fifty of the Sama- 
ritans, all told, now remain, and their num- 
ber has not materially changed for many 
years. They live in Nablous; but on the 
fourteenth day of their month Nisan—at a 
time corresponding to our Passion Week— 
they leave their homes, and take themselves 
to the summit of Gerizim, where they pitch 
their tents, family by family, at a spot a little 
west of the temple ruins, and on somewhat 
lower ground, for the celebration of the pass- 
over feast. It was there that we found them 
as we reached the mountain top. 


burning: the first in a trench, within a low- 
walled enclosure, at the place of sacrifice, for 
the heating of water in two huge caldrons or 
kettles for scalding the dead lambs ; the other 
at a little distance from this, and outside the 
enclosure, in a great oven or pit, some seven 
or eight feet deep, and three or four across it, 
stoned up inside from the bottom, for the 
roasting of the lambs. 
ot the congregation had gathered for wor- 
ship. 
mount of cursing; at our left was Gerizim,|and in a pearl-colored silk surplice, knelt ona 
scarlet rug before a small stone bench or desk, 
lous, the modern city at or near the site of|facing the temple-site eastward. The men 
and children (the women remaining in their 
Passing through the narrow main street of|tents) were in a semi-circle back of him, also 
facing the temple-site. 
semicircle were seven men ready to bring the 
prepared lambs to slaughter. 
was a simple white shirt or tunic, with white 
under-drawers. They were called “the mur- 
derers,” orslayers. Seven lambs appointed to 
ater found us ascending the mountain, under | slaughter were just before the high-priest as 
he knelt. 


high-priest. 
what like the peculiar singing of the Egypt- 
ians, or the notes of the wailing dervishes.|out of the credulity of their fellow-men; 

At the first mention of the name of Jehovah,| Bible was only valuable in a historical and 
all prostrated themselves, as the Israelites 
did when they heard that God would bring 
them out of Egypt (Exod.4: 31; 12: 27),|sertions often fell from his lips. 
Then all rose and stood in silent prayer—in 
most oppressive silence. 
covenant with Jehovah, before the death of|quent mention of Jehovah’s name the people 


their faces in the presence of God. 
of emphasis, as they recited, they repeatedly 
stretched out their hands with upturned 
palms, in oriental demonstrativeness. 
enn against this brief-lived usurpation.|every movement the children followed their 

parents, whom they watched closely as the 
service proceeded. 
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Within the low enclo- 


The high-priest with a white turban, 


At the right of this 


Their dress 


It was about twenty minutes before sun- 


The service was intoned, some- 


At every subse- 


In 


(To be concluded.) 


The Young Infidel Convict. 


BY ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
The following narrative is strictly true. 


esque village in Southern Ohio took great 
pride in their new new High School, and 
when they secured the services of Professor 
Andrews as its principal, they considered 
themselves very fortunate. 

“ He’s a bright fellow,” said Judge M. “He 
is not afraid to proclaim himself, not only a 
liberal in religion, but a free-thinker. You 
ought to hear him talk upon science and re- 
ligion!” 

“I’m afraid his influence over our young 
men and maidens will not be altogether bene- 
ficial,” replied Dominie Manning, the old vil- 
lage pastor. 

“ How is that possible, sir?” asked Judge 
M., rather testily. ‘“ His character is spotless, 
as you know yourself, and is it wrong for one 
to investigate, to prove all things, and to 
think for himself?” 

“There are some thin 


It was near the close of day. All was|be proved nor disproved without being de- 


vainly made, and the brilliant young infid 
was installed within the classic walls of g 
old Bright Academy, now transformed in 
the town High School. 
proved to be an excellent teacher, winnin 
the love of his pupils by his 
and sympathetic demeanor. 
was constantly seeking out “fresh ideas” 
and “new truths,” which gradually formu — 
lated, according to his notion, into a sort of 
philosophy that as yet baffled him, mary 
f his 
iF 


which can neither 


=a 





stroyed. The moment Christianity is prove 
to be a scientific fact, that moment it loses it 
hold on the human heart. I have met th 
young Professor Andrews. 
very pleasant address, and, I doubt not, hi 
possesses sufficient intelligence, coupled wit 
a measure of faith inherent in the soul @ 
every man, to lift him from the mire of dout 
in which he is at present floundering. Yet, 
think, we had best beware of placing o 
young people under his influence while hi 
mind is in its present chaotic state.” 


He surely has 


The good old dominie’s feeble protest w: 


enial 


and kept him blinded by the clouds o 
own ignorance. 


Warily choosing opportune occasions out 


pupils, he sought to instil into their su 


of school-hours, and selecting his co 
tible minds his “scientific” vagaries a 


associations of people banded together ft 


literary point of view; and as for immortality, 
that was a question.” 


These and similar ae 


After spending some two years in t 


Ohio village, the restless spirit of the young 
Professor prompted bim to make a change, 
put their hands to their faces, as if covering|and, going West, the old academy lost sight 
In token| of him for a long interval. 


One day, several years later, a diseased, 


emaciated young man in a murderer's cell if 
one of our large Western towns was visited, 
much against bis will, by the pastor of a large 
and vigorous Church in the neighborhood of 
the prison. 
sad and sunken eyes from the floor at the ap- 
pearance of the pleasant-faced, middle-aged 
minister at the cell door, who said kindly and 
frankly : 


The poor convict did not lift his 


“The newspaper reporters say you are 


thoroughly hardened ; that you have no care 
for this life, no belief in a life to come. Now, 
my young friend, one so seldom meets with 
an avowed infidel, that I have come to ask 
you how you came to your present state of 


mind and heart. Such cases as yours haved 


very peculiar interest for me, and it may bé 
that at this very interview, or at a subsequent 


one, we can compare notes, and I may be able 
to do you some good.” 

The alarmed prisoner started at the first 
sound of the minister’s gentle yet clear, deep 
voice, and looked earnestly and curiously Up 
into the handsome, sympathetic face a me 
ment before he answered. Rising now with 
a slow and painful effort from the hard, nat 
row bed upon which he had been reclining, hé 
moved to his cell door, and signaled to tht 
keeper to let his visitor in. He pushed tht 
one little stool toward the minister, and seat 
ing himself upon the bed, he said: “ My name 
is not William Hart, as the Court records and 
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cc 
rison register have it, but for the sake o “He made it of water.” 
my family T wish to be still known by that] “Yes.” THE SETTING SUN. 
name. 1am John M., the only son of Judge} “Then he honored and sanctified wine by gy erga thee, 
: 48 . : . 4 g sun! 
M., of ——, Ohio. I was reared by a Christian} performing a miracle to make it. Therefore, How I love to see thee, 
mother, but received my first lessons in the|said he, “ f should be reproaching my Master When the day is done. 
scientific investigations of religion and in free|if I denied its use as a beverage.” Sweetly thou recallest 
thought from you, sir, when you were Pro-| “Sir,” I said, “I cannot understand how Childhood’s joyous days; 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy in, and|you should feel so; but is there nothing else Hours when I so fondly 
had charge of, our High School.” you put by which our Saviour has honored ?” Watched thy evening blaze. 
“Alas! alas! God pity and forgive me!”| “No, I do not know that there is.” When in tranquil glory 
cried the minister, clasping the thin, blue-| “Do you eat barley bread ?” Thou didst sink to rest, 
veined hand of his former pupil, seating him-| “No,” and then he began to laugh. Then what heavenly rapture 
self on the low iron bedstead beside him, and} “And why not?” Filled my burning breast! 
supporting him with his arm as he was seized| “ Because I don’t like it.” Were it mine thus brightly 
with a violent fit of coughing. “O,my poor| “Very well, sir,’ said I; “our Saviour Virtue’s race to run; 
friend, my dear old pupil, what shall I say,|sanctified barley bread just as much as ever Mine to sleep so sweetly 
what shall I do, in this terrible conjunction! he did wine. ite fed five thousand people When my work is done— 
of events? First, I must tell you that I went| with barley loaves, manufactured by a mira- Thus I wished in childhood 
out into the world, after leaving your quiet|cle. You put away barley for the low motive When I gazed on thee! 
little village, and was soon convinced that I| of not liking it. I ask you to put away wine Wished my heavenly paheny 
was no wiser than the generality of my fel-| for the higher motive of bearing the infirmity Like thine own might be. 
lows. of your weaker brother, and so fulfilling the Still I love to see thee, 
“T was then ready to be taught, and so was|law of Christ. I wish to say, that man signed Golden evening sun! 
turned about, which means conversion, and| the pledge three days afterward.—J. B. Gough. Evermore to see thee, 
saved—saved by the precious blood of that When the day is done. 
mised. "The blensed Spirit lod me to devote LEARNING TO WALK, nnn canting Sat 
F aay ‘ , kin i amid the encircling gloom, 
myself unreservedly to his service. I studied One Sores Merny, Lead kes me on ; ~~ 
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theology, and have been preaching the gospel 
with too great self-complacency all these 
ears, while those pupils in ——, whom I had 
moculated with the virus of my old-time 
retched and impious delusions, had been left 
operish. Tell me, pray, how is it with the 
ber members of that bright senior class 
whom I led into the fogs of skepticism with 
yourself?” 

“ Many of them are as free in their ways 
of thinking and acting as I am, I hear, and 
—— now has a society of free-thinkers, sir,” 
the young convict replied in a feeble voice. 
*They are ahead of the age; I am ahead of 
the age. In the years to come, in the not far 
future, a man will not have to suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of human law, as I am about 
to, for freeing the world of an excrescence and 
Ruisance in human shape.” 

Day after day the dying convict = 
that he had done no wrong in killing his 
enemy. At the same time his old teacher 
read, reasoned, prayed with him, with un- 
tiring devotion, and remained with him almost 
eonstantly until he died, a few days before 
the time appointed for his execution; died 
repenting not of the crime he had committed, 
nor relinquishing the pernicious ideas im- 
a by the teacher whom he had so much 

ed and admired. Those false systems of 
belief were too deeply planted to be eradicated, 
the bias of his not over-strong mind had been 
set, and his ill-ballasted, rudderless bark 
foundered in the old, old treacherous sea of 
false science. 

Agreeable to a promise made to the unfor- 
tunate deceased, — Andrews himself went to 
break the sad news of the death to the parents, 
but the real name of the wretched young man 


was never made public.—Chr. Adv., 8th mo. 
llth, 1881. 













A gentleman who came to me for a long 
talk said: “I have a conscientious objection 
to teetotalism, and it is this: our Saviour 
— wine at the marriage at Cana, in Gali- 
ee,” 

“T know he did.” 

“ He made it because they wanted it.” 

“So the Bible tells us.” 


Many a mile to go, 
Little feet, how they patter, 
Wandering to and fro. 


Trying again so bravely, 
ughing in baby glee; 
Hiding its face in mother’s lap, 

Proud as a baby can be. 


Talking the oddest language 
Ever before was heard ; 

But mother—you’d hardly think so— 
Understands every word. 


Tottering now, and falling, 
Eyes that are going to cry, 
Kisses and plenty of love words, 
Willing again to try. 
Father of all, oh! guide them, 
The pattering little feet, 
While they are treading the up-hill road, 
Braving the dust and heat. 


Aid them when they grow weary, 
Keep them in a pathway blest, 

And when the journey’s ended, 
Saviour, oh! give them rest. 





Selected. 


LED. 
What though I toil upon the road— 
With bruised feet 
And burdened with a weary load— 
Am tempest beat. 
Cannot my faith this promise see 
Through cloud and storm, “ He leadeth me!” 


What, if each day my weary sight 
Its weakness learns, 
When over steeps or mountain height 
My life-path turns. 
Though weak and dimmed my vision be 
’Tis He discerns—“ He leadeth me.” 


What matter, that through ways which I 
Have never known, 

I fain must go—nor question why 
This way be shown. 

Adown the darksome path I see 

His love alone: “ He leadeth me.” 


What if—when He would safely hold 
My trembling hand, 

I fear to trust—my faith grows cold, 
And fain would stand 

With doubts beset lest even He 

Should fail? Ah well: He leadeth me. 


Thus ever. So when I shall stand 
The stream beside 

Which hides us from Hereafter’s land 
With mist-hid tide. 

I know in whom I trust—and He 

Through waters deep safe leadeth me. 


The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
d thou me on; 

Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step ’s enough for me. 


I was not ever thus; nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead thou me on; 

I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will; remember not past years. 


So long thy Power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile! 


—John Henry Newman, 1833. 


Mary Catlett.—More than one hundred 
years ago there lived in England a Kentish 
girl, named Mary Catlett. 

She never discovered a planet, or wrote 
a book, or gave a lecture. I can not find 
that she ever clamored for her “ rights,” or 
was discontented because she could not fill 
some great place in the world. But so far 
as I discover she spent the days spinning flax, 
and spreading the linen to whiten on the 
grass, conserving rose-leaves, and making jam 
and gooseberry tarts like any other rosy- 
cheeked English girl. Yet though she did 
nothing great, and her very name is almost 
unknown, by simply being a woman, sweet 
and fair and lovable, she was better than he 
that taketh a city. 

In the next county lived a young man of 
whom at this time nothing good could be 
said, excepting that he had a good mother, 
who tried to train him to be a good boy and 
a good man. But the seed had been sown 
among thistles, and the boy was wayward 
and wicked. He had somehow found out 
pretty Mary, but, though he must have loved 
her even then, he loved wild ways better, and 
drifted off toward all manner of evil. 

When no more than nineteen years old he 
was impressed and carried off to serve ona 
man-of-war. He managed soon to escape, but 
was caught and treated with great severity, 
so that he was glad to be exchanged into an 
African trader, and from that hired himself 
out asa slave-trader in the island of Bena- 
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noes, off the African coast. Here he lived 
for several years a more wicked life than you 
can imagine, so that it is said even the savage 
natives would not stay in his company. 

At last his father sent for him to go home, 
but only one thdught persuaded him. This 
was the memory of Mary Catlett. Silent and 
unconscious, she had the power to draw that 
rough, hardened man to a new life. 

e sailed for England, and during the 
stormy voyage the early lessons his mother 
taught him came back to his remembrance, 
and stirred his heart. The next year he was 
married to Mary Catlett, and afterward be- 
came the friend of the Wesleys, and a minister. 
He lived a long and godly life, and wrote 
some of our sweetest hymns. 





THE FRIEND. 
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| Our readers are mostly, no doubt, familiar| Be this as it may, custom can never reconcilg e 

with the suggestive verse :— things wrong with things that are righ i] of li 

“Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, neither can popular sentiment justify ak in “ 

That to be hated needs but to be seen ; ignoring tried and safe landmarks, or in lays” | 

But seen too oft, familiar with her face, ing waste the foundations of social propriety | sh 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace. and moral and religious restraint. K Cc. ° 4 

Is it not to be feared that some in thisday| 8th mo. 18th. na | 

have, imperceptibly, grown so familiar with P 

this “vice,” from seeing it in its more re- : : pelea 

fined forms and from being tolerant of what Storm at the Signal Station, Mount Wash “b bes 

is termed “the gracefulness and skill” ex-| Noticing that the sides of the summit wemy Ace 

hibited by elaborate artists, that that which|strewn with boards, beams, and debris of tigh 

was at first deemed indelicate and even|sorts, my guide explained that what I sag tm 

“ hated,” has, through complaisance and too;was the result of the great January galg 7) on 

much freedom from religious restraint, grown|which had demolished the large shed used @ 7 és 

to be “endured,” “pitied” and “embraced” by|an engine-house, scattering the loose frag 7 A ow 

some who have in their dwellings paintings|ments far and wide. I begged him to gi @ g 
The man was John Newton, the friend of|and statuary which should cause modesty to|me bis recollection of it. 1a 


the poet Cowper. 





For “‘ The Friend,”’ 


Undraped Paintings = Statuary—“The Fine 
rts.” 


The allusion made to the above subject in 
one of the late numbers of “ The Friend,” has 
induced the query in the mind of the writer, 
especially upon consideration of the glaring 
excess to which in some instances it is ‘car- 
ried, whether the cultivation or indulgence 
of the taste in what are termed “The Fine 
Arts,” is at all compatible with that higher, 
spiritual, and heavenly taste becoming a 
strictly virtuous, chaste, and worthy follower 
of an immaculate Saviour? This divests the 
vanities and excesses of the world of their 
beguiling attractiveness, and causes the Chris- 
tian to estimate the most specious and beau- 
tiful works “given by art and man’s device,” 
if tarnished by want of modesty, as little 
better than the labors of such as “hatch 
cockatrice eggs and weave the spider's web.” 
Paul, the learned, the great Apostle, no doubt 
had a mind that, when in the renowned city 
of Athens, was fully capable of admiring and 
appreciating these things; but instead of tak- 
ing thought by way of admiration of them, 
how was his spirit stirred in him when he 
saw the city wholly given to idolatry! How 
moved he was at their ignorance, superstition 
and wickedness! How strictly he carried out 
into consistent practice his own apostolic ad- 
vice to his beloved Timothy: “Be not a par- 
taker of other men’s sins: Keep thyself pure.” 

Painting and sculpture existed among the 
Greeks from time immemorial. These were, 
at first, almost exclusively of a public char- 
acter, intended for the moral and religious 
improvement of the people, or as an incentive 
to noble deeds. When they ceased to be 
influenced by this patriotic purpose, they 
began to decline. Many of the early artistic 
designs are in a sitting or kneeling posture, 
and always clothed with draperies of the 
simplest character, frequently falling straight 
to the ground without folds. Praxiteles is 
historically described as “unsurpassed” in 
representing in statuary, like Titian in paint- 
ing, “the softer beauties of the human form.” 
One of his statues is said to have been “a 
master-piece of sensual charms ;” and he, like- 
wise, was the first artist that ventured to carve 
his ideal entirely divested of drapery. This 
peerarnee was deservedly considered to vio- 

ate true taste and propriety, as it unques- 
tionably does that delicate refinement, that 
amiable modesty which are such engaging 
and lovely characteristics of our sister sex, as 
well as so becoming the Christian character. 
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blush ; and which may havean influence upon| “During the forenoon preceding the gale of 
young persons and upon society in general|we observed nothing unusual ; but the clouds” 
inconceivably prejudicial to the formation of;kept sinking and sinking until the summit 
& pure taste, as well as to their preservation | was quite above them. ai 
and growth in morality and virtue. “ By nine in the evening the wind had im 

Satan weaves his webs with such masterly |creased to one hundred miles an hour, wi 
art and skill, and such are the enchantments|heavy sleet. At midnight the velocity @ 
with which both sexes are surrounded as de-|the storm was one hundred and twenty mi 
voted admirers of “The Fine Arts,” in thejan hour, and the exposed thermometer ‘ 
present day of overgrown liberty, that it may |corded twenty-four degrees below zero. With 
well call forth from the heart the reverently|the stove red, we could hardly get it above 
breathed petition, “ Lead us not into tempta-|freezing inside the house. Water froze with 
tion ;” and, also, the no less forcible injunc-|in three feet of the fire—in fact, where you 
tion of the Saviour, “ Watch and pray, that|are now sitting. 
ye enter not into temptation.” The : “ At this time the noise outside was dealt 


: 





Christian is a follower of Christ; and must be|ing. About one o’clock the wind rose to 
a stranger and pilgrim upon earth. Whatever| hundred and fifty miles. It was now blowig 
may be the enticements to evil, whatever the|a hurricane. The wind, gathering up all 
captivating idolatries of a world that lieth in|loose ice of the mountains, dashed it against 
wickedness, every candidate for heaven must|the house with one continued roar. I lay 
either renounce these; or, dreadful alterna-| wondering how long the building would stand 
tive, renounce Him who declared, “No man this, when all at once came acrash. ——— 
can serve two masters.” If any man love|shouted to me to get up, but I had tumbled 
the world, the love of the Father is not injout on hearing the glass go. You see I was 
him. And “The lust of the flesh, the lust of|dressed to keep myself warm in bed. 
the eye, and the pride of life are not of the} “Our united efforts were hardly equal to 
Father, but of the world.” closing the storm shutters from the inside, 
The enormous price paid for those “ ae we finally succeeded, though the lights 
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ful, symmetrical and elegant” artistic labors,| went out when the wind came in, and we 
over and above their evil tendencies, is an-| worked in the dark.” 

other serious objection to them ; especially at} “ He rose to show me how the shutters, of 
a time when there are so many up and down|thick oak, were first secured by an iron bar, 
in the land almost wholly destitute not only |and secondly by strong wooden buttons firmly | 
of the comforts but the necessaries of life.|screwed in the window-frame. 
Can any lavish of that wealth for which,| “We had scarcely done this,” resumed 







ee 


with all other of Heaven’s gifts they are ac-|Doyle, “and were shivering over the fire) thei 
countable stewards, on their own personal/when a heavy gust of wind again burst open @ 4, 
and sensuous gratification, when so much|the shutters, as easily as if they had never § 1); 
good might be done in helping to establish|been fastened at all. We sprang to our feet. a 
schools, to found hospitals, or in feeding the|After a hard tussel we again secured the P 
poor, clothing the a and in administer-| windows by nailing a cleat to the floor, against J»), 
ing to the sick and afflicted? “Who made| which one end of a board was fixed, using the § j,i, 
thee to differ from another,” might well be|other end as a lever. You understand ?” 
the soliloquy of each of us, “and what hast|nodded. “ Well, even then it was all we could § j,,, 
thou that thou didst not receive” from the|do to force the shutters back into place. But]  y, 
bountiful hand of an omniscient and just|we did it. We had to do it. a ay 
Judge to whom thou owest all, and who will} “The rest of the night was passed it ¥ 
require a strict and faithful account for the|momentary expectation, that the building y, 
use or abuse of all. would be blown into Tuckerman’s, and we] y, 
In conclusion, the writer hopes to be ex-|with it. At four o’clock in the morning the y 
cused for attempting to expose or, at least, to| wind registered one hundred and eighty-sit J y, 
call attention to some evils or unsafe exam-|miles. It had shifted then from east to north | y, 
ples, which, having the sanction of the rich,}east. From this time it steadily fell to tem Jj, 
intelligent and amiable, are likely to spread|miles, at nine o’clock. This was the biggest . 






and increase; but he trusts to being borne|blow any one ever experienced on the moum 
with while honestly pleading for a chastity |tain.” Yc 
and modesty which, by “the grave matrons| “Suppose the house had gone, and thé Jy, 

of yore” used to be considered in the light of|hotel stood fast, could you have effected am} y, 
a virtue, though now, perhaps, more regarded jentrance into the hotel ?” I asked. dT YX 
as a narrow-minded, uncalled-for prejudice.| “We could not have faced the gale ?” ‘tne. 
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fue. on the disease germs in the water. 
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“Not for a hundred feet? nor in a matter} You call me Just—and do not fear me. On the other hand, there are some plants 
of life and death ?” When I condemn you, therefore—blame} which in large quantities are thought to be 
“Tmpossible. The wind would have lifted|me not for it. unfavorable to health, as the Oleander, 
us from our feet like bags of wool. We] Romanism.—At Rome, Father Curci’s new|Daphne, Pride of China, &e. 
should have been dashed against the rocks,|book, condemned by the Inquisition, has had| Microscopic Test for Poisons.—An exceeding- 
and smashed like egg-shells,” was the quiet|a sale of seven thousand copies—a remarka-|ly delicate test for strychnia and other organic 
; ble occurrence in Italy. It is said that the|poisons is found in their action on the minute 
“And so for some hours you expected to|Pope has consented to the condemnation of|animalcule present in stagnant waters. Ifa 
be swept into eternity ?” the book. It treats of the decay of the|drop of water containing infusoria is placed 
“We did what we could. Each wrapped|Church and of religion in Italy, condemnsjon the glass slide of a microscope, and a drop 
himself in blankets and quilts, binding those|the attempt to restore the temporal power ofjof the fluid containing the organic poison 
tightly around him with ropes, to which|the Papacy, and counsels the Church to adapt|placed at its edge, the infusoria will be instan- 
were attached bars of iron, so if the house|itself to the life of the times. taneously destroyed. Professor Rossbach, 
went by the board we might stand a chance who has published an article on this subject, 





—a slim one—of anchoring somewhere, some- ‘ , For“ The Friend.” |says: That one fifteen-millionth of a grain 

how.” ' Natural History, Science, &c. of atropine can be thus detected. 
Somewhere, indeed !—S. A. Drake, in Har-|  Cistern Water—An examination of the pu-| lephants’ Milk.—Dr. Doremus has made 

per’s Magazine. rity of the water in various cisterns was|an analysis of the milk from the elephant 





made at the instance of the Board of Health 
Religi I of Cincinnati, which shows more foreign in- 
ligious tems, &c. redients in it than some may have suspected. 
. Secular vs. Religious Education.—An annual Five cisterns examined, which were all under- 
distribution of four thousand handsomely|ground cisterns, cemented with lime, and 
bound copies of the Scriptures is made in Lon-|filled from the roofs of dwelling houses, all 
don to the London Board school-children who|showed traces of organic matter, some of 
have shown the greatest proficiency in scrip-|them to such an extent as rendered their con- 
ural knowledge. tents unfit for drinking or culinary purposes. 
_ The distribution this year was made at the| Part of the contaminating materials were de- 
rystal Palace in the presence of a large|rived from drainage from the surface or 
ssemblage of people. The Bishop of Man-|neighboring sink wells, and a want of care 
hester, in addressing the assembly, mentioned |and cleanliness. 
hat the reports of the examiners showed| But the report states that it must not be 
hat a very great majority of the parents of|forgotten that the air near the surface of the 
he children at these schools desired that|earth is pervaded with soluble gases which 
heir children should receive religious instruc-|are absorbed by the rain as it falls, and that 
on. In face of this desire on the part of the|soot and dust and other impurities are con- 
mrents, he thought no theorist had a right|stantly falling on the roofs of the buildings 
yo interpose an objection and say that the|which collect the rainfall for the supply of 
tildren should only receive secular instruc-|the cisterns. These sources of corruption are 
tion. often increased by the ventilating pipes of 
He spoke of the responsibility involved in|sewers and water-closets carrying up fetid 
ending out. into the world children possessed | gases and deleterious solids; and by the or- 
of quick wits, strong desires, vague ambi-|ganic dust and germs floating in the air ready 
‘tions, but without the restraining influence|to produce decomposition under the stimu- 
of conscience, and without a knowledge or|lating presence of water. 
Rar of God. The Sanitary Committee of Cincinnati sug- ; 
This responsibility is certainly a serious|gest that all cisterns should be repeatedly and|to remain on the beach. 
me; and, although the “ restraining influence|thorougbly cleansed, and that the water| ye-Roots in Ice.—D. J. Benner, of Gettys- 
of conscience” and “the fear of God” may|should be drawn from them by means of|burg, Pa.,ina letter to the Scientific American, 
md do exist independently of any instruc-|buckets, chain-pumps or such other means as|says: “On removing a thick bed of ice from 
tion received at school, yet it is very desira-| will introduce plenty of fresh air into the|the wall [of an ice house] between which and 
ble that all the influences that can be thrown|water. In addition to this, care is needed as|the ice there was a package of rye straw, I 
around the young in the critical period of|to the cleanliness of all the surroundings, and |found a large number of the grains, with their 
their lives when their characters are being|especially that the cisterns be so placed that|rootlets penetrating the solid, clear ice in 
formed, should tend to promote their love of|there shall be no danger of any drainage into| Various directions. : 
rligion, and to imbue them with the spirit|them from the ground or neighboring sinks} Ants as Fruit-growers’ friends—Many of 
of the Redeemer. or wells. the cultivators of Northern Italy and South- 
Profession vs. Practice—The London Baptist| Ozoniferous Plants—Oxygen in that par-|ern Germany establish ant hills in their 
pay the following from “the walls of a|ticular state called ozone possesses very active|orchards as a protection to the fruit crop. 
uilding in Lubeck.” It is just such an ap-|disinfecting powers. It is supposed that|The ants largely feed on the insects which 


Hebe, which on the 10th of 3d mo., 1880, gave 
birth to a calf. 

To obtain the milk was a matter of some 
difficulty, as the calf was constantly sucking, 
nursing two or three times an hour. The 
specimens seemed watery, but yielded more 
cream than the milk from an Alderney cow. 

The milk was pleasant in flavor and odor, 
and in quality equal to that of cows. It must 
contain considerable nourishment, since the 
calf had increased in weight about seven 
hundred pounds in a year on a milk diet. 

Fish Plagues in the Gulf of Mexico—At 
different times there have been areas of poi- 
soned waters causing the death of the fish in 
different parts of the Gulf of Mexico. They 
are described as strips of greenish discolored 
water, strongly marked by numbers of dead 
sponges and fish floating in it. 

One of these fish plagues occurred in the 
fall of last year. An observer at Egmont 
Key first saw the dead fish as the tide came 
in on the 17th of 10th mo. There were thou- 
sands of small fish four or five inches long. 
On succeeding days other species were found 
to be affected. From the 25th of 10th mo. to 
the 10th of 11th mo. was the worst time, and 
the stench was so bad that it was impossible 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 





peal as we may all “read, mark, learn and|some plants aid in producing ozone, and thus|are destructive to the tender shoots of the 
mwardly digest :’* assist in the destruction, through its influence, | trees. veer g 
You ¢all me Master—and you do not ask|of disease-breeding germsintheair. Onthis| Beetles in Wool—A French entomologist 


asserts that the wool of different countries 
can be distinguished in market by the beetles 
which frequent the bales. He has identified 


my will. theory are explained the anti-malarial powers 
ou call me Light—and you see me not. jof the Australian Hucalyptus which has been 
You call me the Road—and follow me not. |planted for this purpose in many unhealthy 





You call me Life—and you desire me not.|localities. To the same ozone-producing|47 species in Australian wool; 52 in South 
You call me Wise—and imitate me not. | power is ascribed the comparative freedom|African wool; 30 in South American wool ; 
You call me Good—and love me not. from malaria of sections in which pine trees} 16 in Spanish, and 6 in Russian wool.—Sci. 
: You call me Rich—and from me ask noth-|abound. Among the plants which have at American. 
* different times been regarded as contributing | ———$ 
ou call me Eternal—and yet do not seek|to the healthfulness of the country are aro- THE FRIEND. 


me. matic and balsamic herbs, Camomile, Fever- 
You call me Merciful—but do not trust in|few, Sweet Bay, and odoriferous plants such 
me. as are cultivated for the essential oils they 
You call me Noble—but do not serve me.|produce. The pond weeds and some other 
Youcall me All-Powerful—and do not honor| water plants are said to have a similar action 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrrep Srates.—The condition of President Gar- 
field has not materially changed in the last few days. 
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The ee abscess continues to improve, but the 
wound remains the same. Preparations for his removal 
to Long Branch are complete, and it is expected the 
journey will be made ay (6th.) 

The report from the Signal Service Office in this city, 
gives the mean temperature for Eighth month, 75 de- 

; highest temperature 99, and lowest 59 degrees. 
‘otal rainfall 1.18 inches. Prevailing direction of the 
wind, southwest. In Washington, the month was 
warmer than the same month in any year since 1872, 
and the rainfall less than for ten years. During the 
past week there have been rains in a few sections of 
country, but in most parts the severe drouth continues. 
In Virginia the corn and tobacco crops are said to be 
“burnt up” in many counties, and the James river is 
lower than it has been for fifty years. 

A peculiarly destructive thunder storm is reported 
from Olean, New York, on the 3rd inst. By a single 
electric flash, four houses and five barns, besides several 
smaller buildings, were set on fire and destroyed, and 
several persons were injured by the shock. 

The City Controller of New York gives the total 
funded debt of that city as $135,100,907, while the se- 
curities and cash in the sinking fund for its redemption 
amount to $35,700,932, leaving a net funded indebted- 
ness of $99,399,974. The tota! assessed valuation of 
real and personal estate is $1,185,948,098. 

The public debt statement for last month shows a de- 
crease of $14,181,221. . 

A new elevator of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, at Baltimore, recently finished, will add 
1,800,000 bushels to the storage capacity of that city. 

The work of dredging the channel of the Delaware 
river, between Bordentown and Trenton, with a view 
of making it navigable for steamboats, is now being 
done under direction of Colonel Wm. Ludlow, of the 
U. 8. engineers. 

The forest fires in Northwestern Pennsylvania and 
Western New York continue very destructive to timber, 
the crops and oil works. The damage is estimated as 
high as $2,500,000. Several persons have been burned 
to death, and others severely injured by the flames. In 
Ottawa Valley, Canada, about sixty families have been 
burned out, and the loss on property is estimated at 
$150,000. 

The mint coinage for the past month amounted to 
5,950,000 pieces, valued at $5,565,500. There were 
coined 424,000 eagles, 76,000 half-eagles, 900,000 silver 
dollars, and 4,550,000 cents. 

The mortality in this city for the week ending on the 
3d inst., was 375, an increase of 26 from the previous 
week, and of 78 from the same period last year. Of the! 
whole number 182 were adults and 193 children—96| 
being under one year of age. 


Markets, &c.—U. S. bonds, 3} per cents, registered, 
101} a 101%; 44's, 112§ a 1134; 4’s, registered, 115 a 
115}; do. coupon, 116 a 116}. 

Cotton.—There was no essential change to.notice in 
price or demand ; sales of middlings are reported at 12} 
a 123 cts. per Ib. for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white at 7} cts. for export, 
and 8} a 8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is in moderate request and very firm ; sales of 

2600 barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $6.75 a $7 
for clear, and at $7.25 a $7.50 for straight; Pennsyl- 
vania extra family at $7 a $7.25; western do. do. at 
$7.25 a $7.60, and patents at $7.50 a $8.75. Rye flour 
is in small supply and firm at £6 per barrel. 
. Grain.—W heat is unsettled and lower. Sales of 4000 
bushels Delaware red, track and afloat, at $1.41 a $1.41}. 
At the open board 70,000 bushels sold at $1.44 a $1.44}. 
Rye is scarce and wanted at $1 for Pennsylvania. Corn 
is moderately active, but lc. lower for option. Sales of 
9000 bushels, including yellow, at 73 cts. ; mixed at 72 
cts.; steamer at 72 cts.; No. 3 at 71} cts., and rejected 
at 71 a 714 cts. Oats were quiet. Sales of 10,000 
bushels, including white, at 52 a 53 cts., and rejected 
and mixed at 51} a 52 cts. 


Hay and Straw Market.—Loads of hay, 292; loads 
of straw, 64. Average price during the week—Prime 
timothy, $1.20 to $1.30 per 100 pounds; mixed, $1.10 
to $1.20 per 100 pounds; Straw, 85 to 95 cents. 

Extra cattle were scarce and in demand at an ad- 
vance, but the lower grades were dull and weak ; 3500 
head arrived and sold at the different yards at 3 a 63 
cts. per lb., as to quality. 

Sheep were dull and lower: 16.000 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 3 a 5} cts., and lambs at 4 
a 7} cts. per pound, as to condition. 

Hogs were in demand at full prices ; 3900 head sold 
at the different ne at 8} a 10 cts., per Ib., the latter 
rate for extra Chicago. 


_ Forgien.—The weather in Great Britain continues 
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unfavorable for saving their grain. In some sections 
the oats and barley sheaves still stand in pools of water. 

The court of inquiry, at Plymouth, in the case of the 
disaster to the sloop-of-war Dotterel, has acquitted the 
captain and officers of all blame. In the opinion of the 
court, the first explosion was caused by gas evolved in 
the coal-bunkers, into which a light had probably been 
introduced for purposes of examination. 

Bradlaugh has issued a fresh manifesto to the Eng- 
lish people, announcing his intention to goto the House 
of Commons again at the next session of Parliament, 
aoe asking them to protect him against unlawful vio- 
ence, 

The British Board of Trade has decided to appoint a 
committee to consider the project for the construction 
of a tunnel under the channel between England and 
France. 

The Union Mail Steamer Teuton, has been wrecked 
near Quoin Point, on the southeastern coast of Africa. 
She had on board 147 passengers and a crew of 80 per- 
sons, but few of whom are known to have been saved. 

The state of affairs in North Africa appears to be 
growing worse, and active preparations are being made 
in France for the aansthe of more troops. A corre- 
spondent at Tunis, who personally visited the scene of 
hostilities, shows that General Correard was really 
compelled to retreat, because he was surrounded b 
Arabs and feared that his whole party would be cut off, 
as they were running short of ammunition. Durin 
the retreat General Correard was perpetually attack 
by swarms of Arabs, who were, fortunately, under no 
regular organization, or they might have caused serious 
disaster. The other French column, which is near 
Zaghonan, is in a critical condition, as the A 
elated by their success against General Correard, are 
surrounding it. Even the road from Bizerta to Tunis 
is becoming unsafe. 

A despatch from Marseilles states that General Colo- 
nieu has withdrawn from Macheria on account of a 
lack of troops and scarcity of provisions. 

The steamer Wyoming, from Liverpool the 3d inst., 
for New York, took out 550 Mormons for Great Salt 
Lake from Great Britain, Switzerland and Germany, 
the two latter countries contributing over 200. Includ- 
ing the foregoing, more than 2000 Mormons have left 
Liverpool this summer. Another contingent will go 
before the season closes. 

A Constantinople correspondent says: “Germans 
and Englishmen interested in the welfare of the Jews, 
have set a movement afoot to obtain a grant of land in 
Syria from the Porte for allotment to Jews desiring to 
emigrate from countries where they are now subject to 
persecution. A delegate is now here trying to secure 
the Porte’s approval. The Sultan favors the scheme.” 

A despatch from Naples, dated on the 4th, says that 
Vesuvius is in a lively state of eruption, sending streams 
of lava down the northern slopes. 

An arrival from Honolulu reports that the island of 
Hilo, Sandwich Islands, was in danger of being over- 
whelmed by lava from the voleano Mauna Loa. The 
lava was moving at the rate of a sixteenth of a mile 
daily, and was slowly advancing on the town of Hilo, 
which would shortly be overwhelmed. There was great 
consternation among the people, who were fleeing from 
the approaching destruction, 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 
ese schools, under the care of the three ae 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on Second- 
day, Ninth mo. 12th, 1881. 

A limited number of children will now be admitted 
who are not members of our religious Society, whose 
parents may desire to have them educated free from the 
unnecessary but fashionable accomplishments, too com- 
mon in many schools at this day. 

The attention of Friends residing in the city and its 
neighborhood is invited to them. The terms are moder- 
ate, and Friends belonging to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, sending children to these schools, (also mem- 
bers), who may find the charges burdensome, can be 
fully relieved. 

The principal schools will open for the next term 
under the care of John H. Dillingham and Mary Wool- 
man, as Principals, both successful teachers of many 

ears’ experience. Facilities for illustration are afforded 
by a valuable collection of philosophical and chemical 
apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models of parts of 
the human system, &. 

The primary Schools on Seventh St., on Cherry St., 
and at Sixth and Noble Sts., will be continued under 
their former efficient management. 

Further information may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 

James Smep.ey, No. 415 Market St. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from Edward Sharpless, N. J., $2.10, 
55; from William H. Brown, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 55; fi 
Sarah S. Bacon, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from M 
P. Warner, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Stephen Hodgig 
Kans., $2.10, vol. 55; from Mary D. Maris, Del., $2.1 
vol. 55; from Caleb Webster, City, $2.10, vol. 55 ; fi 
T. Chalkley Palmer, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from R, 
Reeve, N.J., $2.10. vol. 55; from Levi Varney, Can 
$2, vol. 55, and for Mary E. Jones, William Valenti 
and William Branscomb, $2 each, vol. 55; for Abel 
Hopkins, Del., and Lawrence Hopkins, D. C., $2 
ale vol. 55; from Chamless Allen, N. J., $2.10, 
55, and for Richard Wistar, $2.10, vol. 55 ; from Je 
Hall, Agent, Io., for Abraham Cowgill, James Fram: 
John Oliphant, Pearson Hall, Maria Penrose, Sar”) 
Ann Atkinson, Samuel 8. Cowgill, Israel Heald, agi” 
Alice Heald, $2.10 each, vol. 55 ; from John E. Bald 
and Mary Ann Baldwin, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 55; 
Hannah Flanagan, City, $2 vol. 55, and for James 
Meloney, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Eliza Wil 

r Daniel Williams, Agent, $2.10, vol. 55; 

ozeph Cartland, Mass., $2.10, vol. 55; from Jo 
Jefferis, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Ellen Waln, Myk, 
$2.10, vol. 55; from Thomas Emmons, Agent, Io., for 
Elwood Spencer, Joseph Edgerton, Thomas S 3 
Lemuel Brackin, iauiban Briggs, and Jesse R. 
wood, $2.10 each, vol. 55, and for John Q. 8 
$2.10, to No. 17, vol.56; from Susanna N, Canby, 
$2, vol. 55; from Sarah B. Darnell, N. J., $2.10, 
55; from Elizabeth Stapler, Mary Ann Spencer, 
Mary D. Malone, Del., $2.10 each, vol. 55; from 
Packer, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Clement Ogden, 
Rebecca 8. Hutton, City, #2, 
55; from John H. Ballinger, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; 
Charles Matlack, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 55; from Wi 
Archut, City, #2, vol. 55; from Russel Taber, Io., 
vol. 55; from Hetty Ann Bellah, Del., $2.10, vol, 
from James H. Moon, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55, 
Martha B. Taylor, $2.10, vol. 55; from Moses 
lader, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; for Daniel Koll, O., 
vol. 55; for Elijah Kester, Md., $2.10, vol. 55; 
Matilda Hodgson, Gtn., $2.10, vol. 55; from An 
Warrington, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55, and for Curtis H. 
rington and T. Francis Warrington, $2.10 each, vol, 55; 
from Josiah W. Cloud, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from 
John H. Lippincott, N. J., $2.10, vol. 55; from Esther 
H. Griffen, N. Y., $2, vol. 55; from William ; 
Gtn., $2.10, vol. 55 ; from Hannah Hutton, Myk., $21 
vol 55; from John M. Sheppard, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
for Phebe Contant, O., $2.10, vol. 55; from Pi 
Gove, Vt., $2.10, vol. 55 ; from John Aikins, Pa, 
vol. 55, and for Levi Aikins, $2.10, vol. 55; 
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Asenath H. Clayton, Canada, $2.10, vol. 55; from the 
George Sharpless, Agent, Pa., for Maria Pusey, Mar the 
aret Maule, J. Borton Hayes, Isaac Good, Robert W. 
wis, Joshua Sharpless, and Mary Ann Chambers, in fa 
Pa., and Lydia Sharpless, N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 457) for : 
from C. Canby Balderston, Thomas K. Brown, Wats0 ¥ice 
W. Dewees, Charles Potts, Edwin Thorp, and Richart had 
W. Hutton, Westtown B. School, $2 each, vol. 55; fra 
Mary Ann Moore, City, $2 vol. 55; from Edwar o 
Whitacre, Pa., $2.10, vol. 55; from Joshua B 
ingham, Agent, O., for Joseph Winder, Lewis BM mor 
Walker, Barclay Stratton, Benjamin H. Coppoe®i gion 
Nathan Whinery, Joseph Stratton, Ellen Strattom henc 
Joshua Coppock, Mary L. Test, Alfred Brantingham) and 
and William Brantingham, $2.10 each, vol. 55, and fg * 
William G. Coppock, Io., $4.20, to No. 52, vol. 55. o 
Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. ’ - 
—_, | Bim 
EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULT COLORED cent 
PERSONS. 4 Was} 
Teachers are wanted for Men’s and Women’s de} fal P 
ments of this school, to be opened about the first] the , 
Tenth month. Apply to away 
Thomas Elkinton, 400 8. Ninth St. Philt] gv 
Thomas Woolman, 858 Marshall St., © o 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street, ; tar 
Finley Hutton, 502 Marshall St, “ § brigh 
filled 
4 bea 
Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house on Arch’ , no “ 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 12th, 1881, Henry M., sow Lith, 
Josiah F’, Jones of Germantown, to Lypra L., daugr iter 
ter of Samuel H. Roberts, of the former place. yedw 
—_— Wher 
Drep, at his residence in Moorestown, on the 27®) dom | 
7th mo. 1881, W1LLIAM MATLACK, in the 75th year® becon 


his age, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. , 


2 
, 





